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Memorabilia. 
E have all been reading affectionate and 
admiring praise of Dame Ellen Terry, 

but the writer of these words has not found, 
amid so much that has been said of her 
charm, enough insistence on the degree to 
which that charm was served by her voice. 
The author of the Memoir in the Morning 
Post speaks of her ‘‘ rather thin, tremulous 
tones’’—truly, something of an inijustice. 
Those who saw her play the Nurse to Miss 
Doris Keane’s Juliet at the Lyric in 1919 will 
assuredly never forget how those tones—so 
clear and magical and easy—satisfied and 


the seventeen-nineties it presented the mean- 


_est and most miserable collection of squalid 


rejoiced the ear in contrast to the rather | 
strained and slightly harsh voice of Juliet. 


Dame Ellen had, what is given to few, a voice 
that carried her soul, and perhaps it has 
missed its due praise from the very fact that 
it was so perfect a vehicle. 

No doubt, for some little time, the Press 
will be full of people’s reminiscences of her. 
A friend has sent us an account of her, when 
studying for Mme Sans-Géne, going down to 
the kitchen in the house of a well-known 
oculist, a great friend of hers, to learn from 
his housekeeper the proper way to wring 
cloths. ‘‘ No, little Doctor’? she said, ‘“‘I 
am not going to have gallery shouts, ‘ That 
i’nt the wy to wring things.’’’ So she care- 
fully learned how they should be wrung. 


WE have received the January-June num- 


ber for this year of the Journal of the | 
Cork Historical and Archeological Society. | 


Among many things to which we might 
equally well draw attention there is a good 
deal in it on the subject of Fermoy. The 
Ven. T. C. Abbott gives a short account of 
the sudden rise of the modern town. In 


cabins, whose inhabitants were noted for 
idleness and dissoluteness; in 1809 it was a 
prosperous town of well over four thousand 
inhabitants besides the military. The magi- 
cian who performed this miracle was a 
Scotchman, John Anderson, who purchased 
the Fermoy estate in 1791; and had the wit 
to see that Fermoy was a place exactly suited 
for the Government purpose of establishing 
new military centres in the South of Ireland, 
for it commanded an important pass on the 
Blackwater, and stood at the confluence of 
several roads. Accordingly, he offered the 
Government unlimited choice of building 
sites ; offered to build temporary barracks for 
troops until permanent quarters could be 
constructed, and, above all, set himself to 
erect a town to meet the requirements of a 
garrison, The barracks having been con- 
structed, there came the question of the 
church. Fermoy parish had been ‘ appro- 
priate’ to the Cistercian Abbey of Fermoy ; 
upon the suppression of the Abbey in 1560, 
the tithes passed into lay hands and _ the 
parish remained derelict. By the purchase 
of the Fermoy estate Anderson had become 
impropriator of the tithes, and to him accord- 
ingly the Government looked to provide for 
the religious requirements of the new town. 
The article gives a hitherto unpublished 
minute of the proceedings of a meeting sum- 
moned to consider what first steps should be 
taken. It was decided to erect a new church, 
‘the church of the said parish having been 
in a state of ruin since the Reformation” ; 
Anderson offered ‘‘ gratis and for ever”’ the 
necessary ground, and a site was fixed upon, 
‘‘ the eastern corner of the orchard fronting 
the bridge of Fermoy, and on the north side 
of it.’ The first incumbent was a friend of 
Anderson’s, William Adair, who served the 
cure for twelve years and drew up an 
‘* Account of Fermoy as it stood in May, 
1809.’’ All that remained of the old Abbey, 
with its church and graveyard (they had been 
situated on the south bank of the river, west 
of the bridge) was completely cleared away— 
probably about 1804. The site for the new 
church was admirably chosen, and great 
advantage accrued from the church having 
been built first and the town planned with 
reference to it—for all now admire its com- 
manding position with the streets converging 
towards it, yet not crowding it. One only 
survival of the thirteenth century Abbey yet 
remains, the font, so it would appear, of the 
church, which was also the parish church. 
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—— 


nearly 


consistent with the date to which it would be| every volume has her autograph initial, and 


assigned; but there is nothing but a bowl, 
and the late Robert Day suggested that it was 
not in fact a font but a mortar such as he 
had in his collection from the Knights Tem- 
plars’ Preceptory at Mourne Abbey, near 
Mallow. 


N Old-Time New England for July we were 


| 


| 


interested in the fifteen descriptions, with | 


illustrations, of houses owned by the Society 
for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. The oldest of this group would 
appear to be the 
in Howard St. Saugus, Mass., built in 1651, 
for the accommodation of Scotch prisoners 
from the battle of Dunbar, who were to be 
employed in the 


Saugus Iron Works, and | 


reckoned one of the best examples of seven- | 


teenth century domestic building remaining 
in New England. Mr. Henry Adams 
describes at length the Adams Mansion at 
Quincy, Mass.— interesting not only for its 
construction but also for its old, beautiful 
and historically notable furniture. It con- 
tains Louis XV chairs bought at Neuilly by 
John Adams when he was in France negotiat- 
ing treaties during the Revolution. Those 
who are occupied with furniture will like to 
make note of the article by Andrew L. and 
Kate G. Winton on early whitewood furni- 
ture, by which term is to be understood the 
wood of the tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera L.). This was a common cabinet wood 
in America until after the Revolution, though 
it is next to never mentioned in antiquarian 
publications and is sadly apt to be confused 
with pine. 

Part viii. of Dr. Mercer’s excellent study 
of ‘ Ancient Carpenters’ Tools ’ 
description and illustration of a seventeenth 
century wheelwright’s reamer, and then the 
like of several boring tools, the best of which 
are the braces and bits, of which one illustra- 
tion is taken from the picture by the ‘‘ Master 
of Flemalle’’ in the Merode Gallery at Brus- 
sels, where St. Joseph is boring holes in a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


includes a! 


| Journal, was taken 


small square board with this tool. This picture ; 


shows several others tools of a 
outfit ; has anyone ever made a little separate 
study of St. Joseph as a carpenter and the 
tools assigned to him in the pictorial art or 
carving of the different centuries ? 


ADY Mary Wortley Montagu’s library 
is for sale. As readers of her letters 
know. she was a great novel-reader, and the 
novels she bought, as well as her other books, 
have been till now kept together in her 


carpenter’s | 


some have comments. By order of Lord 
Harrowby of Sandon Hall, Stafford, the col- 
lection is to be sold as a single lot, a decision 
which will be unwelcome to collectors, for 
some of these eighteenth century novels are of 
great rarity. With the printed books goes a 
considerable amount of autograph material— 
letters and poems and other things. The sale 
is to take place at Sotheby’s on Aug. 1. 


| Two Hundred Years Ago. 


‘* Scotch ’’-Boardman House | 





From the Country Journal or, the Craftsman, 
Saturday, July 27, 1728. . 





On Monday at Chrift’s Hospital, one of 
the King’s Boys being to be whipt for fome 
Mifdemeanor, the reft of them were fo out- 
ragious as to fall on the Steward and thiee 


of the Beadles, and beat and bruifed them in| 


a terrible Manner. We hear a Committe 
will fit to punifh them, in order to prevent 
the like for the future. 

By letters from Port St. David’s, in the 
Eaft Indies, we learn that on the 26th of 
September laft, Mr. John Packer was bar: 
baroufly murdered in his Chamber, as ’tis 
fuppofed, by a Writer in the Company’s Ser- 
vice, a Black having impeached him of it. 
He is to be tried the 5th of January, but 
notwithftanding many odd Circumftances 
again{ft him, yet no Credit being given to 
Blacks, it’s queftioned whether he will be 
convicted ; the Black Fellow will be hang’d in 
Chains, and the Writer will certainly be dif: 
miffed the Service and fent Home. The Lofs 
of this Gentleman is greatly regretted on 
Account of his Humanity and good Nature. 


He is Son of Robert Packer Efq; one of the | 


Knights of the Shire for the County of Berks, 
a Gentleman univerfally belov’d in _ his 
Country. 

On Tuefday Mr. Wolfe, Printer of Mift’s 


Paper of Saturday laft. 


Several of his Majefty’s Grooms are fent 


| to Windfor to get the Hunting Horfes ready 
| by the Middle of Auguft: Her Majefty, we 


hear, defigns to accompany the King in the 


Foreft, in a Chaife and fingle Horfe. 


The Court of Chancery has order’d the 


Lady Worteley Montague to have the Care 
of her Sister the Countefs of Mar, who is 
lately gone diftracted. 


into Cuftody for his § 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS, 
1559-1613. 
(See ante pp. 21, 40). 


1594 
February. Itm paid the 27th Januarie for 
7 strikes of barlie for strangers dogs 10/6 


and for 14 strikes,of otes for strangers 
dogs 11/6 21/- 
dogsmeat 

February 3. %Itm paid to Mr. Harris* 


upon his bill viz for tinning 2 
cannons [bits] and a bitt at 1/- the peece. 


Itm for 4 new showes for Burton Sett at 
Coventry before Xmas 1/- 4 removes for 
Brimsley+ at Coventry 4d. 
Itm more to him for his charges and his 
horse being sent to Edwards the dog 
stealert 1 daye 3/- And geven to 
Edwards by my L° appointment 2/- 

5. Itm Paid to Sir Edward Littleton for 


a baye nag £0. © ..0 
12. Itm to the slaughtermans boye in 
reward yt brought home your L° 
whelpes 2/- 
March 3. Itm geven in reward to Mr. 
Percifall Willoughbies [man] for a 
fawcon 10/- 


Itm to some labourers to helpe dig the 
foxe 2/- to 2 men that sett beere at the 
Castle 1/- & for walking horses 3/6 

| The occasion was obviously the end of 
arun. Shadowy though it is, the evi- 
dence is proof that fox-hunting was an 
established sport at the time. | 


Itm to Truelove and his fellows for 
making the riding place in Wicken 
parke 6/- 
1594 April 6. Geven in reward to the 
Keeper for taking up Mr. Willoughbies 
Tassaile | Terce] gentle | 3/4 


7. Paid to Guy Good upon his bill viz. for 


a 
Horse.” 

+ An interesting account of this remarkable 
horse is “re in Smyth’s ‘ Lives of the Berke- 
leys,’ vol. p. 380. 

+ The 5 Hon ‘stealer probably supplied foster 
mothe ss for puppies whelped about this season, 
or more likely gave up hounds he had found 
straying. 


Ric ne Harris, gentleman of 
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mending the Kennell 2/8 for the charge 
of the hounds at Wolston | Co. Warwick | 
4/- for digging the foxe 1/- 7/8 
Itm to the footman with houndes_ to 
Coldoverton 2/6 


12. Itm to the footman for his charges to 
Daglinworth and to Berkeley with 2 
Couple of houndes 6/8 


Itm for one dogskin to make jesses for 
hawks 1/2 
Geven in reward to Robert Grey for 
making of Grey Leigh to amble 20/- 

May 26. Itm for Mr. Shirleys man for a 
horse to cover a mare 3/4 
Itm to Parr for Curing Black Oker of a 
hurte in the withers 10/- 

June 9. P4 to John Owen for a drench for 
the one eyed blacke nagg 1/- 1/- 

July 20. Itm to one that brought word of 
the bucke 1/- and for hunting poles 1/- 2/- 

17. Imprimis Geven to the Kepere of Wed- 
genock pke for a bucke 6/- Itm geven 
in reward for a bucke at Kenelworth 8/- 


29. 


/ 


i 
17. Itm geven to a poore boye for open- 
ing the gate 6d. and for walking the 
horses 7d. Rit 


20. Geven in reward to the Keep of Barks- 
well pke |Berkeswell, Co. Warwick, a 
Marrow property] for a bucke 8/- 

20 Itm geven to the Cooke at Mr. 
Marowes 2/6 to a poore fellowe 2d. and 
to one that opened the gate 6d. Itm 
geven at Mr. Fishers in reward viz. to 
the cooke 3/4 the stable 2 /6 the butler 2/6 
the Chamberlen 2/6 10/10 


21. Itm to Phips of Maxstocke in reward 
for a buck 10/- 
Itm to the Keeper of ffoleshill pke in 


reward for a buck 8/- 

Itm to a maide that opened the parke 

gate at Maxstock 

Itm geven to a poore man there 3d. and 

to Mr. Palmers boye that gave your L° 

a hunting pole 6d. 

Itm geven in reward at Mr. 

Devoreux viz. to the Cooke 2/6 to the 

Stable 2/6 Butler 2/6 Chamberlen 2/6 
10/10 

Itm for making clene of your L° bootes 


there 4d. 
Itm. geven in reward to the Keeper of 
Myddleton Park 10/- 
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Itm geven in reward at My Lady | Itm geven in reward to the Keeper of August 
Devoreux, viz., to the Cooke 3/4 to the Kinsbury pke for a bucke 6/- [also 
Stables 2/6 Butler 2/6 Chamberlen 2/6 Itm geven by John Butler viz. to one that neigh 
and to the usher and porter 2/- 12/10 went for your L° horses to Hillend 6d. to Keep 
Iim geven in reward to the Kep. of the ringars at Bromeley [Abbots Brom- and f 
Kinsbury Pke 2/- ley, Staffs] 2/6 and to one yt brought Ttm | 
Geven to Mrs. Knowles man in the pke 1/- the hounds that were lost to Mr. Bagots Shrev 
To one that brought a side of venison | house 2/- 5/- takin, 
from Kingsbury park and to one yt Itm geven to one in Kankwood [probably | Given 
opened the gate 7d. 1/7; Canklow Wood, between Rotherham and Itm t 
Itm for six liams and collers of thred 5/- Sheffield] that walked horses dd. owne 
And to him that brought them 2/- 7/-  Itm geven to the barber of Stafford for Itm 
Itm to my Lord Hunsdons musicons in trimming y™ Le WHE gent. 
reward 10/-| Itm geven to the Kep of Birshwood 10. Iti 
Itm to Booles maid that brought y™ lord- | Birchwood, N.W. of Derby] pk for a Itm t 
ship capons 6d. buck | 6/- plaid 

23. Geven to Mr. Beomonts boye that plaid Itm to the Keepers of Kankwood in Gever 
on the lute 5/- reward for a brace of I uck 12/- Itm ¢g 
Geven at Mr. Beomonts, viz. to the To the Keep of Birshwof pke for a Stag rewar 
Cooke 3/4 to the Stable 2/6 the butler 2/6 10/-} 12 Itn 
the Chamberlen 2/6 the usher 2/- 12/10 Itm geven at St Edward Astons Cooke for Lord 
Itm geven to the huntsman at Mr. Beo- baking of the same stagg 10/- geldin 
monts for a young hound that was geven Itm geven at Sir Edward Astons viz. to oo 
your Le 10/- the Stable 3/4 butler 3/4 Chamberlen 3/4 ce 

a0) archantol 

24 To one that brought halfe a buck from porter 2/- usher 2/6 14/10 the st 
Stanton pke to Mr. Beomonts 2/- Itm to the deyrie maide at Sir Edward pantl 

25. Itm geven in reward to the Kep. Astons that gave your Lo Houndes milke 1)- usher 
of Stanton pke for a brace of bucke  16/- Itm for mending your L° bootehose at Itm { 
Itm given to one that brought halfe a Trixall 2d, horser 
buck to Mr. Derricks [Dethick of New- And mending your L° gloves at Ashby 2 
hall, Co. Derby | 1/- Itm to the footeman for his charges to August 
Itm given to one yt opened a gate of a | _- Mr. Baggots and to Mr. ffrancis of ffar- Lord 
wood at Mr. Derricks going to Mr. mack 2/- Stable 
Zowch’s [| Zouche] 6d. lim to the Kep of Todsley pke in reward yeoma 
Itm geven at Mr. Ffrancis of ffarmack for a bucke 6/8 porte 
[Foremark, Co. Derby] to the Stable = 1/- Itm given in Reward at Sir Edward 15. Itn 

26. Itm paid Christopher the Keeper of Littletons, viz. the Cooke 3/4 the butler [Co, 
Seynes pke for a bucke 8 /- 2/6 Chamberlen 2/6 Porter and usher 2/- buck 

o7 Tt id for ae ee Stable 2/6 12/10 Tims 2 
. Itm paid for a pair of bootes for y : us ae oe 
Le 7/- And for licoring of another paire Itm for making clean your Le boo 6d sock | 
1/- and geven to a fellowe for his Sundry tymes Blyth, 
travell 2/- 10/- [tm given to one yt brought forth ae Tin 

28 Geven at Mr. Derricks of Newall viz. va - a a ae [Welk 
to the Cooke 3/4 the stable 2/6 butler 2/6 Itm given to Mr. Ambrose Cowpers boy that t 
Chamberlen 2/6 10/10 | yt brought a letter Er Itm q 

29. Given in reward at Mr. Bagots August 1. Itm paid to the Cator for Acates at Wo 
[Walter Bagot of Blithfield, Staffs] to the for 2 weeks ended the 34 of August ee 
Cooke 2/6 the stable 2/6 butler 2/6 rime | —— 
Chamberlen 2/6 10/- g. Itm given at 2 Severall times by the The Ear 
Given to the Keeper of Mr. Baggots pke way to the poore 6d. called ‘ 
[Bagots Park, Staffs] for a buck 8/-  Itm geven to the Keep of Sheafielde Parke Ra F 

30. To one that brought a couple of yt [Sheffield, Yorks. Part of the estates of Henry B 
Le Hounds from Hillend to Mr. Bagots | Gilbert Talbot, 7th Earl of Shrewsbury] bury,” f 
pke ' in reward for a brace of bucke 16/- + John 
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of August 9th. Itm geven at Kimberworth Given at my Lord of Shrews> to the 
6/- SyeerAe ee preety in the near Chamberlen 5/- to the Cook 5/- 10/- 
: neighbourhood of Rotherham] to the | ; 7 

“ Keeper in rewarde for astagg 20/- eo om aa? 
a: and for a bucke 6/- 26/- a 
ht Itm geven in reward to my Lord of 20. Itm geven to the footeman for his 
re Shrewsburyes Groome for his paines in charges to Mr. firancis of fiarmack 6d. 

5 /- taking up your L° Horses 2/- and for his charges from Wootton to 
ly Given to the poore at Kinnerworth pke 1/- mueeen 5/- 1/6 
nd Itm to the Groom of the Stable and my Itm geven to the poore 10d. 

ad. owne dinner at Tankersley 9d. Itm to the huntsmen to drinke 1/- 
or Itm given to my Lord of Shrewsburys ; ; aie ° Glov 

7/- gent. towards the eating of a bucke 20/- a e ee ae eae 
od 10. Itm to your L? purse to play 1.10.0  Itm geven to the Keep of Stakelie park 

: se ie —— Shrewsberries man yt | probably Steetley, in the neighbourhood 
7. 5/-\ of Welbeck] for a’brace of buck 14/- 
in . 

12/- Itm geven to the Keep of Kankwood in Span gone ai 
i reward for a stagg 20/- i - _ Kep of the Readdeare pk [in 
Wee ak Kee maven to 4) ae the Worksop and Rotherham district] at 
‘or Lord a Shrew* A — my Mr. ffulljeames in reward for a hurt 
10). illus si wanaiteun same ie g ° o 0 [hart ?] deere brache yt his = gave 

g g . . your Le »10..0 
= 13. Itm geven in reward at the Erle of Itm geven to the Keep of ms fallow 
4/10 Shrewsburies viz. to the Cooke for baking deere pke for a buck 6/- 

the stag 15/- Chamberlen 5/- butler 5/- . 
rd pantler 5/- yeoman of the Céllar 5/- Itm geven at Mr. ffulljeams to the house 
oi. usher 5/- porter 3/4 9.3.4 Viz the Cooke 5/- the stable 3/4 Cham- 
at Itm paid upon 2 bills for chardges for gg 5/4 butler 3/4 usher and porter 
2d. horsemeat and dogs meat as appeareth ee pci 

9 7.2.6 for drinke by the way 10d. 

to August 14. Itm given in reward at My To the poore at Mr. Ffulljeams 1/3 
ys Lord Darciest viz, to the Cooke 3/4 Itm to the Keeper of Shurland park 

: Stable 2/6 Chamberlen 2/6 butler 2/6 |Shirland, Co. Derby] for a brace of 
rd yeoman of the celler 2/6 usher and bucke 14/- 

6/8 porter 2/6 15/10 {tm at Derby for yo Le diet and for howe 
rd 15. Itm given to the Keep of Aston parke meat as by ‘pill appeareth ¥. 14.2 
™ ord Warwick] in reward for a brace of Itm paid at Swarston [Swarkstone, Co. 
9/10 ot ae 2 14/- Derby] for otes for those horses that 

: Itm given in reward to the Kep of Had- went to Mr. Harpers 3/6 and for 
. sock pk [probably Hodsock, S.W. of showing of those horses 4d. 2/10 [ ? 

6d. Blyth, Notts.] for a buck 7/- ~ -. 
rm 16 1 : rs ae Itm to one yt went to Mr. Henry Caven- 

éd ; Itm given to the Keep of Welbie pk dishes 1/- 

[Welbeck, another Talbot property at 3 , = - 
oy that time] fou: a Geni 8 /- Itm paid for drink at Twycrosse [Co. 

1}: Itm paid for horsemeat and a meat reseeistel 
- at W orksop _18.0  Itm geven to the Keep’ boy of Wink- 

eee eee: Te field pke [Wingfield ] 6d. 
ea! Jf Gilbert Talbot, ith E ’ Earl - Sons Itm more to the footeman for his charges 
uch addicted to hunting and falconry. . . Swars r ia / 
he The Earl of Pembroke had a hawk which he 6 ae a 
6d. called ‘ ron ga after its donor,” vide Itm to one yet brought 3 red deare pasties 
ee Shae ’ ‘DN =, br Brecon here men- from the Erle of Shrewsburyes 1/3 
ne as ¢é o 

of Henry oe 9 sens Ps hala “Goer a Itm to the Kep of Rudsin pke [Co. War- 
vy) bury,” frequently spentioned! an: those extracts. wick. It belonged to the Marrow family 
16/- + John, 2nd Lord Darcy of Aston. about this time. ] for a buck 7/- 
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To one that told yor L° which way the 
bucke went 6d. 
Itm given to the Keep’ 2 men that opened 
ye gates 1/- 

Aug 29. Itm geven in reward to Hum- 





frey Mr. Cockaines man 20/- 
Itm given to Mr. Greens man _ that 
brought yor L° damsons 6 
To the poore at Worksop 1/-| 


To the footeman for his charges to Sir | 


| 


Andrew Nowels | Novel] from Swarston 2/- | 


30. And for his charges at Nottingham 3/4 
Itm to the Keeper for Crossbowe Arrow 


heads 2 doz 4/- 
Itm given to Mr. Gregorys man that | 
brought yor Le a dish of peares 1/6 | 
Itm paid to Nicholas Marsh [hunts- | 


man] upon his bills for his charges and 
dogsmeat 1 + AS.30 


Itm to My Lord Dudleys huntsman in 
reward 10/- 
51. Itm paid for two yards of green cloth 
for Careys gerkin and hose 2 250)-.0 
Itm for Giles for Showing Grey Shrews- 
bury at Sundry times 1/6 
Buckhunting charges 
Ex. P Jo. Prowting 
| Keeper of my Lordes 





bookes. } 
Job Careys 2 bills 
of hunting chardges ) °e£s.d. | 
and Cator Cometh | 7517 0 
to | 


1594. October 9. Itm to Guy Good to buy 
hose and other apparell for the Lanca- 
shire boy 20/- 


October 25. Itm to Michaell the huntsboy 
for his charges to carry the Spanills into 


Leicestershire 2/6 
November 16. Itm to Mr. Hailes man that 
brought halfe a wilde bore 2/6 


December 17. Geven to the deyry maide of 
Henly [a village on the Caludon estate] 
for looking to the whelpes 1/- 


December 27. Itm paid for a fawcon geven 
to Mr. Willoughby 2.0.0 


[I am indebted to Mr. H. Askew, A. D. C., 
and Mr. F. Wrrtramson for their help in 
identifying a number of the above-named 
places. ] 


G. O’F. 





(To be continued). 
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A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN PLACE- 
NAMES. 
(See cliii. 311, 327; cliv. 455; ante p. 4). 
7. TERMINALS. 


PS venturing surmises—not proved conclu. 


sions—on such elements as -ton and -ley,: 


I am on highly controversial ground. 

“Ton ”’ as a terminal is the most common 
of all, and is traced back to the tun of the 
Anglo-Saxons, meaning a homestead. But 
later it sometimes evolved into our ‘‘ town,” 
and, indeed, homesteads, as Bowley Town in 
Herefordshire, occasionally bear the latter 
It was probable that tun was not the 
original root, but itself evolved from some- 
thing earlier, just as the homestead was 
itself ‘an evolution. 

The ancient homesteads were all planted on 
sighted tracks, many of them on the site of a 
stone. Mr. W. A. Dutt, in his ‘ Mark Stones 
of Kast Anglia,’ mentions that in some cases 
“the preservation of the original stone 
enables us to see for ourselves the ancient 
object of veneration after which the place is 
named. We have this at Chediston, near 
Halesworth, which appears in Domesday as 
Cidestan, and where the large stone, now 
broken into two pieces (but said to have been 
from six feet to eight feet high), from which 
the name is derived, can still be seen.’’ He 
also mentions that in Geldeston parish can 
still be seen the Stockton Stone. 

I do not claim to have found a sufficient 
mass of evidence to connect beyond doubt, 
-ton names in general with a stone. But I 
find some. 

In ‘N. & Q.’ exlvii. 64, it is stated that 
places in Heugh, Northumberland, called in 
1479 Bakstanes and Raven-stan-more had 
become by 1622 Blaxtons and Ravenston 
Moore. This transition is evolving to-day in 
my own district, where a boundary stone of 
‘“The Liberties of the City of Hereford” 
on the highway is known as the Franchise 
Stone; but the group of cottages adjoining 
it is always known as Franchiston. The 
change in pronunciation from stan to stun is 


found in Forest of Dean dialect: ‘“ The 
Stones that built George Ridlers Oven ’’ are 
the ‘‘ stuns.’’ 


In the English Place-Name volume for 
Huntingdonshire, Keyston was, earlier, Key- 
stan. Leightonstone, the original meeting- 
stone of the Hundred, is still there. This 


name seems to duplicate the same element. 
Stone is fairly common as a terminal, and 
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denotes that a homestead was originally built 
on the sighting-stone of a track. In the 
Bucks Volume Ibstone was [bbas-stan. At 
Kingston-on-Thames is still to be seen the 
stone on which six Anglo-Saxon kings have 
been crowned. We have two Kingston places 
in Herefordshire, and at each I find the orig- 
inal socket-stone of a cross, with evidence that 
it took the place of an earlier mark-stone. 

I have ventured a derivation of the word- 
element and termination -ley, which has been, 
and will be, hotly disputed. The sighted 
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track, if a fact, must have had a name. I, 


conclude, from evidence, weak in character 
but strong in quantity, that the name—for 
a time only—was -ley, which gave name (on 
the ‘‘ neglected factor’ principle) to many 
places on the track. 

The Anglo-Saxon word leah, spelt later in 
many ways as lai, lee, ley, lay, lea, leigh, is 
now used for ‘‘ pasture,’’ ‘‘ enclosed land.”’ 
One of my warmest critics, indeed, stated 
that it had never meant anything else, dis- 
regarding the fact that both Skeat and the 
‘N. E. D.’ add “clearing ”’ to that definition, 
and that the English Place-Name authorities 
get even nearer to my interpretation when 
they say, ‘‘ Its history seems to be that in the 
first instance it denoted woodland, and then 
a clearing in such.”’ 

The earlier meaning of the element is, I 
claim, explained, though unintentionally, in 
the following extract from Dr. Williams-Free- 
man’s ‘ Field Archeology of Hampshire,’ 
describing the ancient track, the Harroway : 

We cross the Bourne or Western Test at 
Chapman’s ord . .. and on getting to the top 
of the rise, see Quarley Hill in the distance. 
This was evidently the landmark on which the 
earliest travellers set their course. I know of 
no road which gives one a clearer idea of walk- 
ing on a mark. At the top of each fold in the 
down, the track heads straight for the hill, 
then as the traveller descends into the valley, 
the road wanders a little to the right or to the 
left... No map or ruler laid out the line for 
the Bronze man... We see the edge of the 
forest called Harwood Peak to the left . .. on 
the right the outlying copses of Doles 
Wood. Between... the only gap in the forest 
for ten or fifteen miles. 
ancient Saxon times the ley or clearing of Fink- 
ley—passed the ancient road. 

Now let me examine the evidence connect- 
ing it with the sighted track—the key-note of 
this (and of two other word-elements to be 
mentioned) being a straight line. 

Firstly, negative evidence. There are ‘‘ Ley 
Hills’ in all parts, more likely to have been 
named as sighting-points on tracks than as 


Through this gap—in , 
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on clearings. Saltley, Salterley, Whiteley, 
and Whitley cannot have meant that a clear- 
ing through woodland was salt or white. But 
it did mean that these places were on the 
white or salt tracks. The same applies to the 
Blackleys, Blakeleys, and Redleys ; they were 
not red or black in themselves, but on the 
track of men whose occupations suggested 
those hues. The track connection of such 
names is proved by actual evidence of exist- 
ing Saltways, Whiteways, Blackways, Blake- 
ways, and Redways. 

A curious clue can be followed from the 
observation both of Skeat and the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
that ley is etymologically connected with 
roots—as lucus and leugh—indicating light or 
shining, ‘‘ in spite of the difference of sense.”’ 
The various places Shenley (‘ P.-N. Beds,’ 
p. 127), mean the ‘ bright ley ; Shirley (from 
seir) the ‘‘clear shining ley’’; Gladley 
(Gledelai in Domesday), must be froin glaed 
bright, for although ‘P. N. Beds,’ p. 124, 
puts it down to a personal name, we have our 
present “‘ glade’’ in a wood, usually more a 
track than a clearing, and down which the 
light shines, 

It is not easy to see why a ‘“‘ ley,’’ if only 
a clearing or pasture, should have a “ shin- 
ing light’? name. But all is plain if a 
‘““ley’’ is a track, laid out (as it was), by 
beacon-light. That beacon hills had to do 
with leys is indicated on p. 150 ‘P.-N. 
Bucks,’ where ‘‘ Wardeleie’’ (now Whorley 
Wood) is given as ‘‘ Watch-clearing,’’ and 
this use of the site ‘‘ is suggested by the name 
Beacon Hill just to the north.”’ 

In Vol. i. Part 2 of ‘ English Place-Names ’ 
Staveley is ‘‘ thought to come from staefa- 
leah, i.e., ley of the staves, or ley marked out 
by such.’’ Now the straight track was of 
necessity marked out by the use of two sight- 
ing staves. 

The word evolved to quite different uses in 
more modern times, and in all, my surmise 
of an original ‘‘ straight line’’ meaning is 
very evident. 

Two obsolete words are in the ‘ N. E. D.’: 
Leye was an island, still found in place- 
names in Loch of Leys in Scotland, Leye 
Island off Cornwall, and Slapton Leys, Devon. 
Munroe, in ‘ Scottish Lake Dwellings,’ men- 
tions stone causeways connecting many of 
these with the shore, and a queer feature in 
mapping out alignments, is the uncanny way 
in which no such island in a lake or pond 
misses having a ley come through it. Clear- 
ings had no connection with such leyes. 

Leye had also an old meaning of flame or 
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fire. Another indication of the beacon— 
showing its column of smoke by day and fire 
by night’down the old straight track. 

Unexpected evidence is found in the old 
name lay-stall for ‘‘dunghill.’’ The connection 
of such with a lay or ley, whether a pasture, 
clearing or track, is not at first very evident. 
But tnere comes the strange fact that sight- 
ing-mounds were termed dunghills, probably 
from their burial contents. There is a Black 
Mixen on Radnor Forest, and ‘‘ mixen’’ is an 
old name for ‘‘ dunghill’’; also in the same 
district two sighting-mounds named Tomen, 
which is also Welsh for ‘‘ dunghill.’? And in 
Dartmoor is a Black Dunghill. All of these 
are on tracks. 

The objector who scornfully remarks that I 
use an Anglo-Saxon word to name a_ pre- 
historic fact, should note that we all use 
words of Saxon origin (howe, low, and bar- 
row) for the prehistoric burial mounds, which 
were ancient facts here before the Saxons 
landed, 

The straight track was well known on the 
Continent before the Saxons came here, for 
it was in full use by the Romans, who prob- 
ably learnt of it from some earlier people. 
So the Saxons had their word ready to apply 
to the existing fact in England. But as the 
use of the track soon decayed, the word was 
transferred to the ‘‘ clearing.”’ 

I certainly neither infer nor say that the 
prehistoric ‘‘ley-man’’ called it by that 
name. The more probable original name 
would be Celtic, perhaps akin to the present 
Welsh llan and Cornish lan, both of which 
seem to have had an identical history with 
ley, and the same meaning of “ straight.’ 
There are many Pen-y-lan names in Wales, all 
on high places, the head of the sighting-line. 
Churches were built on the llan spots, and 
Llan is now a prefix indicating ‘‘ Church- 
place.’’ 

The modern English word line is, I am 
convinced, used in at least one instance to 
name the sighted track. 

Motoring into Linton, Herefordshire, I 
found the road sighted through that church 
to May Hill in the distance. On the map 
this alignment lay on a stretch of ancient 
road called The Line, with a house on it 
called The Line House. Sighted backward, | 


the alignment goes through the edge of a 
Lynders Wood, on to a sighting mound stand- | 
ing at the end of Capler Camp, from which | 
1 had noted that May Hill was a prominent | 
object. 
Line. 


Not far away was a place called Lea | 
I am aware that lin names are offi-! 
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cially set down as derived from flax-growing, 
but this is a pure guess. 

In terminating this series, I must frankly 
remark that most of my interpretations fall] 
through if the old straight track was not a 
prehistoric fact. It is curious that sceptics 
accept that fact when the sighted line over 
points was made by the Roman race, but 
refuse to entertain any possibility of other 
races having preceded them in such work. 

A blank refusal to examine the purely topo. 
graphical evidence, by which I claim to prove 
the making of the sighted track in prehistoric 
Britain ends the matter for that objector, 
who usually also rejects any place-name evi- 
dence which is not documentary. But others 
may have more open minds, and while sus- 
pending judgment on details of topography, 
may consider the possibility whether the con- 
ception of the ancient sighted track has not, 
as a review in‘ N. & Q.’ put it, ‘‘ tapped for 
us a new sources of knowledge of the past?” 
ALFRED WATKINS, 


RIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES LAW- 
RENCE, GOVERNOR OF NOVA 
SCOTIA, 1756-60 (See 11 S. vi. 349).—My 
attention was drawn to vol xii of the Nova 
Scotia Historical Society’s Coliections, which 
contains a paper read in January, 1901, 
before the Society, by Mr. James 8. Mac- 
donald, which deals with the life and admin- 
istration of Governor Charles Lawrence, and 
also publishes a portrait of him. This 
article commences by giving Charles Law- 
rence a father, grandfather and grand-uncles 
that never existed, nor their gallant exploits 
by land and sea. _I have been corresponding 
on these matters with Dr. A. Doughty and 
Dr. H. P. Biggar, of the Archives of Canada, 
and they agree with me that Mr. Macdonald’s 
account of the lineage is all wrong, 

Regarding the portrait, Dr. J. C. Webster, 
of Shediac, New Brunswick, states : 

You refer to Mr. James 8S. Macdonald and 
his articles ... The portrait which he issued 
as that of Charles Lawrence is, of course, that 
of Stringer Lawrence. I established this some 
years ago by finding in London the actual 
engraving of the latter, and by studying the 
original portrait which now hangs in the large 
Council Chamber in the India Office in White- 
hall. In Vol. xvi of the N.S. Hist. Collections 
he made a worse break by publishing another 
portrait purporting to be that of Charles 
Lawrence: this is really Adam Ferguson, the 
Scotch philosopher . . . 

Now regarding the pedigree: Charles Law- 
rence’s hatchment still hangs in St. Paul’s 
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Church, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
shows his arms were, Argent a cross raguly 
gules, and his crest the lower half of a fish. 
‘hese are the same arms and crest as were , 
borne by the Lawrences of St. Ives, Co. 
Hunts. 

Sir John Lawrence, of St. Ives, knighted at 
Windsor, 1603, will proved 9 Feb., 1604 
(9 Hayes), married 1599 Elizabeth, dau. and 
heir of Ralph Waller, and left two sons—(1) 
Henry Lawrence, the President of Cromwell’s 
Council, who died 8 Aug., 1664, having mar- 


ried Amy, dau. of Sir Edward Peyton, Kt. | 


and Bt., and left issue; and (2) John Law- 
rence, apothecary, of St. Mary Axe, will 
proved 17 Dec., 1670 (178 Penn), who left 
issue—Dr, Thomas Lawrence, First physician 


to Queen Anne and four other crowned heads | 


1714 (194, 


in Europe, will proved 5 Oct., 
Aston). He left issue besides three daughters | 
four sons : 


(1) Col. Harry Lawrence, of Holt’s Marines | 


(formerly of Carpenter’s Dragoons), killed, 
unmarried, at Almanza, in Spain, 14 Apr., 
1707; 

(2) Col.’ Roger Lawrence, a Lieut. of 10 
Apr., 1703, in Col. Roger Elliot’s newly raised 
Foot ; made a Bt.-Col. on 7 May, 1713, and | 
went on half-pay in August, 1713. 

(4) Capt. Thomas Lawrence, R.N., alt 
proved 13 Feb., 1748 (55 Strahan), who had | 
issue four sons: (1) Dr. Thomas Lawrence, 
President of College of Surgeons ; 
(3) Charles; and (4) Capt. William Law- 
rence, R.N., of Studley Royal, Yorks, M.P. 
for Ripon. 

(3) Col. Herbert Lawrence, a Captain of 
the Grenadier Coy., 10 Apr., 1703, in Col 
Roger Elliot’s newly raised Foot; appointed 
15 Apr., 1707, Capt. of a troop in Brigadier 
Carpenter’s Dragoons; promoted Major in 
same 30 June, 1710; and on 9 March, 1712/13, 
promoted Lieut.-Col in Major-General Hill’s 
Foot, and got his Brevet of Colonel in same 
on7 May, 1713. On 13 Nov., 1715, as Colonel 
of Montague’s Foot, he was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Sheriffmuir by the Earl of Mar. 

He used his influence to obtain ensigncies 
for three of his sons, or maybe they were his 
nephews, into his own Regt. (Montague’s). 
As Herbert Lawrence was an Ensign of 19 
Aug., 1715, Eliot Lawrence of 23 Nov., 1720, 
and Charles Lawrence of 24 Dec., 1726. This 
last was the Governor of Nova Scotia, and 
died there intestate on 19 Oct., 1760, aged 50. 
Letters of administration were granted to his 
brother Herbert Lawrence on 18 Dec., 1760, at 


this | 


(2) John; | 
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Readers’ Queries. 





FFICE OF THE COURT OF AUGMENT- 
ATIONS.—Most of the ‘‘ Ancient Char- 
' ters and Instruments,’’ of which in 1702 
Thomas Madox printed transcripts in his 
‘Formulare Anglicanum,’ have the letters 
QO. A. printed in the margin; which letters 
he explains as signifying the office of the then 
late Court of Augmentations, in which he was 
joint-clerk. 

The writer of ‘Les Termes de la Ley,’ in 
1624, says, ‘‘ But the office of Augmentation 
remayneth to this day, wherein there are 
many Records of great use and importance.”’ 

It is obvious that the charters and instru- 
ments, which Madox transcribed and pub- 
lished, were a selection from a great number 
of documents then stored at that office; and in 
his Preface he tells us that he had found “ in 
the repository of the late Court of Augmenta- 

| tions a vast collection of ancient original 
| charters.’’ 
He was evidently working on these docu- 
ments at the close of the seventeenth century, 
so that the repository must have been in exis- 
| tence during the Commonwealth. 
I am anxious to know where this office of 
the Court of Augmentations was and what 
has become of its contents. Are the ancient 
| charters and instruments, transcribed by 
Madox, and the rest of ‘‘ the vast collection ”’ 
or any of them extant? Further, would the 
title-deeds relating to lands sequestered by 
| the Commonwealth, through its Committee 

for Compounding, be deposited at this office ; 





- | many of which title-deeds were not returned 


to compounding delinquents along with their 
lands. 

If this ‘‘ vast collection,’’ including title- 
deeds to sequestered lands in all parts of Eng- 
land, was destroyed in or after the reign of 
Queen Anne, is there any official record of the 
fact ? 

It seems highly probable that there would 
be. amongst both the muniments of the monas- 
teries and the title-deeds of the delinquents, 
many court-rolls of manors, long missing from 
their place of origin; and if these yet exist, 
they should be included in the register, now 
being compiled at the Public Record Office, in 
pursuance of the recent Law of Property 
Acts. T. Water Hatt. 

TRINIDAD FISH.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give any information about the 
so-called ‘‘ crucifix-fish,’’ of Trinidad ? 





EG. 0. G. H. LAWRENCE, 
Lieut.-Col. 


C. M. P. 
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CR: \P. BOOKS, — Can any of your corre- | 
spondents inform me how far back the | 
existence of scrap-books has been traced? 


For myself, I have not seen a scrap-book for a 
| annum ? 
But surely the practice of making scrap-books | 


date earlier than the eighteenth century. 


or common-books must have had 
at a much earlier date. 
DAWSON OF PENN. 
: AND IRISH FOLK-SONGS.— 
Having to publish in the Czech language 


its origin | 


an anthology of folk songs of all European | 


nations, I beg the English connoisseurs of folk- 
poetry to help me to choose about five English 
and Lrish folk-songs, ballads, etc., which would 
be really characteristic and representative. I 


should be very grateful for giving me the) 


original texts and exact references. 
Orto F. Baer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY SKITS ON 
BANK-NOTES.—I have recently found 
in this library three notes printed after the 
manner of the old bank notes, but obviously 
intended for skits. One, value three pence, 
is headed ‘‘ Bank of Hereford,’’ and signed 
‘* For Wig Bag Tail and Self,’’ by T. Rogers. 
The second, value three pence, is headed 
‘“Bank of Henley [-in-Arden]’’ dated in 
manuscript 1792, and signed, ‘‘ For Buyer, 





(GuG sAR LOAVES.—Can any reader give me 

information regarding the origin of the 
old custom of a High Steward or a Recorder 
being entitled to so many sugar loaves per 


H. C. 


(OLLINS AND DANSEY OF THE 23rp 

REGIMENT OF FOOT, 1756-1794.—In 
the Army List of 1757, p. 67, Captain Danzie 
Collins is shown in the 33rd Foot—commis- 
sion dated 27 Aug., 1756. 

In the Army List of 1763, p. 86, his name 
appears again, and, in the same Regiment, 
that of Ensign William Collins, commission 
dated 30 July, 1760. 

In the Army List of 1766 both names have 
disappeared, but William Collins, Lieuten- 
ant, is shown, p. 190, as having been placed 


‘on half pay in 1763. 


Bidder, Puffer, Sweetner and Self,’? by I 
Telford. The third, value two pence, is 
headed ‘‘ Woodmancoat Bank, Gloucester- | 


shire,’’ dated in manuscript 1792, entered at 
Bishops Cleeve and signed for ‘‘Sir Wm. 
Dentist, Hellebore, Camphire & Self,’’ by 
Jno. Spencer. 

The Woodmancoat specimen was _ referred 
to in ‘N. & Q.’ 7S. vii. 148. but apparently 
no information was forthcoming to the 
query, neither was there any result when the 
note was — in Gloucester Notes and 
Queries, iv. 329. It is rather curious that 
two ecbin notes have now turned up. 

Can any reader help me to ascertain their 


meaning, or throw any light whatever upon | 


them ? 
F. C. Morean, 
Librarian. 
Hereford. 


i 


ARMADA BONFIRES.—I should be glad | 


to know the authority for Macaulay’s | 
Armada bonfires. The manner of the descrip- | 
tion is obviously suggested by the prologue eal 
the ‘ Agamemnon.’ 
J. C. Hucues. 


Shanklin. 


In the Army List of 1767, p. 87, William 
Collins re-appears as youngest Lieutenant in 
the regiment, commission dated 31 Oct., 1766, 
with army rank of 17 Jan., 1763, while in the 
List of 1772, p. 87, he appears as William 
Collins Dansey, then being the — senior 
Lieutenant. 

In the List of 1775, p. 87, he is shown as 
having been promoted to the rank of Captain 
on 27 Jan., 1774, with a changed name— 
William Dancey. 

On 14 Oct., 1778, he was promoted to the 
rank of Major in the regiment. 

On £2 Aug., 1783, he became Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army, and on 21 July, 1790, Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 49th Foot. He died in 1794. 

When, why, and by what authority, did the 
change of name from Collins to Dansey take 
place? Dansey appears to have been used as 
a Christian name by the Collins first men- 
tioned above. 

Were these two father and son ? 

The entries as given in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’ (1914) under ‘‘ Dansey of Butter- 
ley ’? are known to me, but the two above- 
mentioned Danseys, or Collinses, do not seem 
to be shown there. 

J. H. Lestte, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 

Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
of Army Historical Research. 

‘APTAIN NAPIER, 1742/3.—In 1742/3 a 

Captain Napier was Deputy-Quarter- 
Master-General of the British Forces at 
| Ghent. 

Can any information be given as to the 
Christian names of this Captain Napier, and 


| | about the Regiment to which he belonged ? 


J. H. Lestte, 
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EBER’S ‘ OBERON.’ — I shall be very 
grateful if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 


give me exact particulars concerning the, 


English work which was used by Weber when 
preparing his version of the Oberon story, in 
1826. There are French translations of the 
story, but they have been considerably muti- 
lated; and what I desire is the title and 
publisher of the book used by Weber. 
ARTHUR J. [RELAND. 
Connemara, Ramsbury Road, St. Albans. 


) AVENEL.—Mark Antony Lower, in his 


* ‘Historical and Genealogical Notices of | 


the Pelham Family,’ privately printed, 1873, | 
refers to him ‘‘ as one who perhaps more than | 
any other man has made the history of our 
oldest families his special study.’’ I should 
be glad of any particulars regarding him. 
JoHN PatcuHine. 
— WANTED. — I should  be| 
pleased to know if the reference of the 
following quotation is known to any of your 
readers : 
“T see him girt in shining mail, a knight. 
Peal now exultantly ye bells that toll. 
Whom God hath given spurs.” 
Wm. F. Caste, 
Mayor. 


Southwark Town Hall, 
S.E.17. 

a WANTED: FREDERICK II 
ON VOLTAIRE.—I have read somewhere 

that the King said of the philosopher: ‘On 

peut apprendre de bonnes choses d’un scélérat ” 

(cf. ‘* A Fool’s Advice,” cl. 133). What is the 

authority ? 


Joun B. WarInewRiGuHr. 
CUTHORS WANTED. — 1. Epitaph on 
British Soldiers at Concord, Massa- | 
chusetts. Over the graves of our soldiers 
who fell at Concord, on 19 April, 1775, there is 
a large stone with a tablet let into it, on which 
is the inscription here following : 
GRAVE OF BritIsH SOLDIERS. 
They came three thousand miles and died 
To keep the past upon its throne 
Unheard beyond the ocean tide 
Their English Mother made her moan. 
April 19, 1775. 
The stanza has only been added during the | 
last ten years. Can anyone say who the author | 


- 
Is? 


J. H. Lesuie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


2. Wanted, the author of the lines begin- 
hing: 
Long years of peace have stilled the battle 
_thunder ; 
ild grasses quiver where the fight was 
won; 
Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 
Drop their white petals on the silent gun. 
Joun B. WaInewricat. 


Replies. 


A MYSTERIOUS PLANT. 
(cliv. 361, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’), 


| (YHERE can be no reasonable doubt that 

the mysterious plant referred to at the 
| reference as elusively spoken of in the letter 
/of Colonel William Byrd in Virginia in 
1731, was the American variety of Ginseng 
Panax (Quinquefolium, the Chinese wonder 
plant, long greedily and secretly sought 
after, and now nearly exterminated in 
various parts of the United States, as a high- 
priced hidden source of income by export to 
China. 

The ill-fated naturalist C. F. Rafinesque, 
in his unique and now rare ‘Manual of 
Medical Botany’ (2 vols., Philadelphia, 
1830) gives a highly interesting and instruc- 
tive account of the plant, viz., that it was 
known to and valued by the Huron Indians. 
who called it ‘‘ Garantogen, meaning root 
like a man’’; that the Jesuits, who had 
learned of its value in China, and seen it 
in Tartary. found the American variety in 
Canada about 1718, between which time and 
1753, when Linnaeus first named it, they, 
the Jesuits, and others in their confidence, 
exported it sometimes with great profit to 
China. 

The idea of making a fortune from the 
little plant, with its five leaves grouped like 
those of the horse-chestnut, and two-forked 
roots resembling human legs, which then 
grew abundantly on the shady mountain 
slopes from Canada to Alabama, might well 
have reached Colonel Byrd before any general 
knowledge on the subject obtained among his 
fellow colonists. Hence his secrecy; while, 





| if there were any further doubt on the sub- 
| ject, his note as to the scarlet autumnal 


seeds, which seems to have escaped the editor 
of the Virginia Magazine of History, would 


| settle the question. 


In recent years the plant, often heard of 
but rarely seen, which takes several years to 
produce its saleable root, has been grown 
artificially near Reading, Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere in the United States, but the gath- 
ering of the wild roots has always been kept 
a profound secret by trespassers, prowling 
plant-doctors and rural fortune-hunters. 
The writer met a man with knife and basket, 
hunting ‘‘ Sang,’ as he called it, in 1897, in 
the mountains near the Big Bone Cave in 
White County, Tennessee, and again, saw a 


‘ bunch of dried roots, displayed for sale with 





the skin of a ‘‘glass-snake,’”’ at about the | 
same time, in the little window of a rural 
apothecary in Tullohoma, Tennessee. On 
the steep wooded banks of the Delaware | 
river, in the writer’s neighbourhood, Gin- | 


seng has been nearly exterminated, but on | 
the side of a certain inland hill, as a guarded | 
secret known only to a few botanists, a | 
lonely crop still (June, 1928) survives. 
Henry C. MERCER. 

(jOLD-MINING IN WALES (clv. 20, s.v. 

‘Memorabilia ’).—From personal observ- 
ation [ am able to confirm the statement 
about the produce from the gold-mine on the 
Mawddach River, near Barmouth and Dol- 
gelly, quoted at the reference. In 1887 I was 
a Lord of the Treasury, when the lessee of 
the mine (whose name I prefer to withhold) 
having refused to pay the Crown royalty of 
33 per cent. on the value of the ore extracted, 
I was sent down to secure such gold as was | 
in his hands. I found that a drift had been | 
opened into the side of a mountain called 
Y Garn (2063 ft.), wherein some rich pockets 
of ore had been worked. A crushing-mill was 
in full operation on the river bank, and I 
brought away as much gold in bars as two | 
men could carry on a hand barrow, the value 
being about £6,000. 

Those who are interested in the origin of 
place-names may care to note that the name 
of the watering place Barmouth is an Eng- 
lish rendering of the Welsh Abermawddach, | 
i.e., mouth of the Mawddach River, dd in| 
Welsh being pronounced like th in ‘‘ there.’’ 


HERBERT MAxwELL. | 


Monreith. 


THE MALADY OF THE ‘“ STONE” IN 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(cliv. 369, 428).—Researches on the etiology 
of ‘‘the stone’’ reveal that the disease is | 
‘“endemic’’ rather than ‘‘ epidemic ’”’ in cer- | 
tain countries and localities, and this fact 
would probably apply with equal force in the 
seventeenth century as at the present time. 
It is quite common in India both in Euro- 
peans and natives; prevalent also in Egypt, | 
Hungary, Holland, Italy, W. France, and 
N. Germany; the recognised ‘‘ stone dis- 
tricts’’ of England are Norfolk and Bristol. 
The disease is said to be very rare in sailors | 
and negroes. 

It is well known that the presence of a 
foreign body in the bladder leads to stone 
formation in a short time, but this accounts 
for only a proportion of the total number of 
cases ; a recent work on the subject states that 
the cause of stone has not yet been ascer- 
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| prominent men have been 


| sion: Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury, 
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tained with certainty. In spite .of its 
peculiar geographical distribution, there is 
no definite evidence to implicate air, soil, or 
water, in the causation of the disease. 

A medical man staying in Paris in 1698 
states that the disease was very ‘‘ popular”’ 
there, and he thought that the water was 
responsible for the affection, for on seeing 


| some water-pipes, rendered useless by the 


formation of fur or stone, he says, ‘‘ Now 
what petrifies in the Water-Pipes is apt in 
some weak Constitutions to Petrifie also in 
the Kidneys and Bladder.’’ In the hospitals, 
La Charité and the Hétel-Dieu, he saw wired 
chests full of stones cut from human bodies. 
One of these stones, of which only the model 
existed, ‘‘ exceeds all belief; it was cut from 
a Monk, who died in the very Operation; it 
is as big as a Childs Head and _ weighs 
51 ounces.’’ At this time Frére Jacques, a 


| Franciscan monk, was allowed by the French 


surgeons to cut by his ‘‘ new’’ method in 
the Paris hospitals, and the same writer says 
‘*T saw him perform the operation on 9 per- 
sons in § of an hour.”’ ‘‘ He also cut his way 
into La Charité’’: but his credit soon col- 
lapsed and he was obliged to seek fresh fields 
wherein to set up his arrogant advertisements 
and practise his quackery. 

Though probably a common affection in the 
seventeenth century, I assume that your cor- 
respondent’s investigations are concerned 
especially with persons of eminence and not 
with bills of mortality in general; in which 
case the post-mortem frequency of stone on 


| which he remarks may be in the nature of 


coincidence. It is true, however, that many 
‘“ victims of the 
sharp and craggy stone that cruelly pricks 
and tears.’? Civiale, in his ‘ Traité de 
l’ Affection Calculeuse,’ Paris, 1838, gives a 
long list of these ‘‘ personages,’’ of which the 
following belong to the period under discus- 
Kenelm 
Digby, philosopher, Harvey, Pope Innocent 


| XI, Philip IV, King of Spain, Riolan, doc- 


tor of medicine, and Admiral Ruyter. 


S. Woop. 
N°: 44, FLEET STREET (clv. 8).—Mr. 


Arpacu tells us that this seventeenth 


| century house has lately been demolished and 


enquires as to its history. Hilton Price in 
his ‘ Signs of Old Fleet Street,’ gives the fol- 
lowing information : 


No. 44, Fleet Street, “‘'The Flower de Luce” 
is described as being at the corner of Mitre 
Court, so is probably the site of No. 44. From 
1672-1705 Charles Harper, a_ bookseller, kept 
shop here; and during part of the same time 
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(1694-1734) James Seamer, or Seymour, a gold- 
smith was here; in 1674 Mr. Williams, a hosier ; 
and from 1723-9 J. Hooke a publisher. 

A trade-card of Charles Harper at this 
address is to be seen in the Bagford Collec- 
tion. H. R. Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Book- 
sellers, 1668-1725,’ gives Harper here from 
1670-1709 and adds that ‘‘ he was a prolific 
publisher of divinity.’’ Previous to the 
tenancy of Williams the hosier, the shop was 
in the occupation of another bookseller, one 
John Hodgets, who published many plays at 
“The Flower de Luce in Fleet Street near 
Fetter Lane end,’’ 1601-25 (McKerrow’s 
‘Dictionary of Booksellers, 1557-1640’). In 
an article on ‘ Booksellers’ Signs of Fleet 
Street,’ Mr. W. G. B. Page says that Richard 
Chandler, who had succeeded to John Hooke’s 
business, was here in 1732. The two trade- 
cards which I have of Richard Chandler, 
bookseller, both give his address at ‘‘ The 
Ship without Temple Barr,’’ where he was in 
partnership with Caesar Ward in 1734. 

On the north side of Fleet Street, on the 
corner of Fetter Lane, and almost imme- 
diately opposite to No. 44, stood a house, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, which also had the | 
sign of the Flower-de-Lys. This was at the 
entrance of Flower-de-Lys Court and in Hor- 
wood’s Plan is numbered 179. 

AmerosE Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 


NHE COCK AT TEMPLE BAR (celv. 3).— | 

In his interesting article on ‘‘ The true 
site of the old Ale-house visited by Samuel | 
Pepys,’’ Dr. Kenneth Rogers points out that 
“no individual with a name corresponding 
to the initials of the issuer of the Cock token, 
H. C., appears in the full list of victuallers or 
vintners of this period in the Ward Mote 
Book of St. Dunstan’s West.”’ 

In Williamson’s edition of Boyne it is said 
that only three specimens of this token, 
described under No. 3037, are known ; one of 
these was in the possession of John Eliot 
Hodgkin, whose son, G. E. Hodgkin, pre- 
pared the London section for Dr. Williamson. 
Presumably, therefore, if this specimen was 
clearly readable, the initials H.M.C. are cor- 
rectly given. In Ackerman’s ‘ Tradesmen’s 
Tokens of London’ there is an illustration of | 
the token on which the initials #.C-m. are 
plainly drawn, but in the only other illus- 
tration which I have seen, namely in Bell’s 
‘ Fleet Street in Seven Centuries,’ p. 481, the 
initials are drawn as H.%M., and are so| 
referred to in the text. The description and | 
the drawing of the token are said to have been ! 
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taken from a specimen kept at the tavern 
itself. 

At cliv. 61, I quoted the transcript of a 
token issued from the Cock in Fleet Street. 
bearing the initials u.7-s, 

It is possible, therefore, that a further 
search in the records for victuallers with 
initials H. G. or H. T. might throw some 
light on the question of ine occupier of the 
Cock, and incidentally on the ‘‘ true site.’’ 

AmBrosE HEat. 
‘ONFEDERATE STATES’ FLAG (ely. 
27).—The picture seems to represent an 
attack on Charleston by the Federal flotilla. 
The flags are :— 

1. The Confederate States’, At first this 
had a white field with the battle-flag as its 
Union. After March, 1865, one half of the 
field had a vertical bar of red. The St. 
Andrew’s Cross should bear three stars on 
each arm and one at the Union. Probably 
the picture is too small to show these. 

2. South Carolina. Dark blue field, not 
green. Adopted in 1861, when the State 
seceded and is still the State flag. This is a 
very interesting flag, and was adopted from 
Colonel Moultrie’s flag, which he designed in 
1775. 

Colonel Moultrie having received orders from 
the Council of Safety to take Fort Johnson on 
James Island, 8.C., thought a flag necessary: so 
he devised a large blue flag with a_ white 
Crescent in the upper corner next the staff, this 
design being suggested by the blue uniforms of 
the garrison and the silver crescents which the 
men wore on their caps, inscribed with the 
words, “* Liberty or Death.” Colonel Moultrie 
in his memoirs says “ that this was the first 
American flag seen in the South.” 

Fort Sullivan in Charleston Harbour was 
called Fort Moultrie, after this gallant old 
soldier. 

See the Flag Number (October, 1917) of the 
National Geographic Magazine, U.S.A. 

JosepH C. Bripece. 

St. Albans. 

NGLISH OFFICERS IN AUSTRIAN 

SERVICE (cliv. passim; clv. 13).—To 
the list of names printed in reply to the 
above query I have to add: 

Chevalier Simon Fitzgerald, born 1767, at 
Mulingar in Ireland, was Oberst of the First 
regiment of the Chevaliers légers (Ulanen- 
Regiment 6); 10 Aug., 1821, he became Gen- 


/eral-Major, and 8 March, 1831, Feldmarschal- 


leutenant. He died 17 Aug., 1845, as Fes- 
tungskommandant of Koniggratz in Bohemia. 


Ortro F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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Samuel Barker Bennett, son of Robert 
Bennett of Gorton Hall, near Manchester, 
was a Major in the Austrian cavalry. B. 
5 Apr., 1832; d. 21 Dec., 1886. 

I have always understood that up to some 
years ago the Archbishop of Westminster 
and his predecessors, the Vicars Apostolic of 


the London District, had the privilege of | 
gentlemen each | 


recommending one or two 
year for commissions in the Austrian Army. 


This may have come down from the exiled | 
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Jacobite King Henry IX, Cardinal of York. | 


FRANCIS SKEET. 


The reference to Balaclava at ante p. 8, re- 
minds me that no list of these officers would 
be complete without the name of Captain 
Lewis Edward Nolan, 15th Hussars, This dis- 
tinguished officer, and the first to fall in the 
famous charge, was the son of Major Nolan, 
formerly of the 70th Foot, who, after many 
years of service, finally settled at Milan, 
where he was British Vice-Consul. His son 
at an early age obtained a commission in the 
Austrian cavalry, and it was in the service of 
that country that he acquired the knowledge 
of the menage and of cavalry tactics in 
which he became so proficient. In 1839 he 
left the Austrian army and obtained a com- 
mission in the 4th Foot; but in April of that 
year he was appointed to the 15th Hussars, 
which regiment he joined in India. 

Frank LESLIE. 


HE SOUNDING OF THE CHARGE AT 
BALACLAVA (cly. 8).—As considerable 
controversy has been raised from time to time 
regarding this question, it seems, as G. H. D. 
sagely suggests, that the matter should be 
cleared definitely. In the first place, much 
misunderstanding exists as to whether a 
trumpet or bugle was used. The trumpet is 
used for barracks or camp, while the bugle, 
with its infinitely wider range of tone, is 
used for field work. Another debatable 
point is: Who was the trumpeter ? 
In the museum of the United Service 


Institution, Whitehall, there is an exhibit— | 
‘“No. 1228, The Field* Trumpet used by | 


Trumpet-Major Joy, 17th Lancers, at Bala- 
clava, 25 Oct., 1854, to order the Cavalry 
Charge.’? Joy was orderly-trumpeter on 
that occasion to Major-General the Earl of 
Lucan and in recognition of that fact the 
bugle was presented to him by the Colonel 
and officers of his regiment. It will be 
remembered that on Oct. 25, 1854, there 


* This is a misnomer, and should be cor- 
rected in such a catalogue. 








| 
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were two historic charges, although the 
lustre of the Light Brigade seems to cloud 
the equally brilliant feat of Scarlett’s 300. 
In the case of the latter Kinglake is right in 
stating that ‘‘ Lord Lucan, indeed, grew so 
impatient of delay that he more than once 
caused his trumpeter (Joy) to sound the 
‘““Charge.”’ Joy, therefore, did sound the 
‘““Charge,”’ but, being the trumpeter to Lord 
Lucan, could not have taken any part in the 
charge of the Light Brigade. 

It is well known under what conditions the 
Light Brigade entered upon its disastrous 
onset. Unlike, Scarlett, Lord Cardigan 
received no bugle-call, but a message con- 
veyed by Captain Nolan, who, in emphasiz- 
ing his interpretation of it, went to his death, 
‘“The Brigade will advance.’’ That was 
Lord (ardigan’s first order. That other 
orders followed there can be no question, and 
that his final order to ‘‘ Charge’’ was 
sounded by Trumpeter William Brittain, 


17th Lancers, the following attestations 
amply and conclusively prove. 
(1) “I hereby certify that Trumpeter 


William Brittain acted as trumpeter to Lord 
Cardigan, and rode with him in the Charge of 
the Light Brigade; he used a bugle as ordered 
by Lord Cardigan during the charge.” 
Lt. Col. Joun Brown, 
O.C., 17th Lancers. 


(2) Extract from letter written by ex 
Trooper P. Marsh (late 17th Lancers), 312, 
Southwark Park Road, London: 

“ Dear Sir, With respect to the question you 
wish to know, it is in this way.—Each regi- 
ment had to find a trumpeter in turn each 
week to attend on Lord Cardigan, so it hap- 
pened that the 17th Lancers was the regiment 
to find the said trumpeter that week of the 
memorable charge, and William Brittain was 
told off for that duty, so that he is the trum- 
peter that sounded the charge on that day 


“ first,” and then all the other trumpeters 
after him. The poor fellow was badly 
wounded, and was taken with the other 


wounded to Scutari Hospital, where he died. 
He was in the same troop as IT was. He was 
well respected by all in the regiment.” 


(3) Sworn declaration of William Pearson 
(late 17th Lancers), 3, King Square, York: 

“T was in the Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava. It was trumpeter Wm. Brittain 
who acted as orderly-trumpeter to Lord Cardi- 
gan, he sounded the charge. The bugle which 
T have had shown to me is the identical bugle 


/ used by the late trumpeter Wm. Brittain to 


sound the charge of the Light Brigade. The 
same field bugle T have handled many a time 
as we were both in the band together.” 

(4) Extract from sworn declaration of 
Thomas Morley (late 17th TLancers), of 58, 
Exeter Road, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham: 
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“T rode in the charge of the Light Brigade. 
Owing to my position in the Brigade I did not 
hear the ‘‘ Charge”? sounded, but I can say 
that the “‘Charge would be sounded by trum- 
peter Wm. Brittain and none other, as he 
acted as orderly trumpeter to Lord Cardigan | 
on the 25th Oct., 1854. He was afterwards 
seriously wounded.” 

(5) Extract from sworn declaration of 
James Mustard (late “‘A” troop, 17th Lancers), 
50, Winchester oad, St. Margarets-on- 
Thames : 

“T took part in the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade. Trumpeter Wm. Brittain acted as 
orderly trumpeter to Lord Cardigan, and _ it 
was trumpeter Wm. Brittain who sounded the 
“Charge ” of the Light Brigade, 25 Oct., 1854. 
He was severely wounded, and taken, with 
others, including myself, to Scutari Hospital, 
and I was present in the Hospital when he 
died.” 


(6) Extract from sworn declaration of J. I. 
Nunnerley (late 17th Lancers), Inkerman 
Lodge, Ormskirk : 

‘“T was a Sergeant in the 17th Lancers, and 
took part in the Charge of the Light Brigade. 
I saw and heard Trumpeter Brittain sound 
the ‘Charge ” of the Light Brigade. The 
bugle shown to me is the identical bugle which 
Trumpeter Brittain used. He was afterwards | 
seriously wounded, and I carried him off the | 
field.” 


In conclusion there is the following state- 
ment by Mr. Alfred Brittain, late Band-Ser- 
geant, Royal Scots Greys: 

I am a nephew of the late Trumpeter 
William Brittain, 17th Lancers. . . Men 
who rode in the first line of attack emphatic- 
ally swear that calls were sounded and _ that | 
they heard the *‘ Charge ” sounded by the late | 
Trumpeter William Brittain, 17th Lancers. | 
I was told by the late Mr. Landfried,* who was | 
a trumpeter in the 17th Lancers, and who also 
rode in the charge, that Trumpeter Brittain | 
sounded the charge and that he repeated it. 


The statement of lLandfred that he 
repeated the call tends to prove that other | 
trumpeters, if not all, who heard Brittain’s | 
call, took it up and repeated it, as stated by | 
Trooper Marsh. | 

Frank Lestir. | 


The Official Catalogue of the Royal United | 
Service Museum (p. 94) contains under item | 


1228 : 


The Field Trumpet used by Trumpet Major 
Henry Joy, 17th Lancers, at Balaclava, on 
25th October, 1854, to order the Cavalry 
Charge. Henry Joy was orderly trumpeter to | 
Major-General the Earl of Lucan at the time 
and the trumpet was subsequently presented 
to him by the Colonel and Officers of his reyi- 
ment, and is engraved: “‘ Presented by the 
Colonel of the 17th Lancers to Trumpet-Major 


* Martin Landfred. 


| which serve as indicators from 
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H. Joy on which the Balaclava Charge was 
sounded October 25th, 1854.” In 1898 this 
relic was sold by auction at Messrs. Deben- 
ham, Stow and Son’s rooms for 750 guineas to 
Mr. T. Middlebrook, and on 30 January, 1908, 
it was again under the hammer at the same 
rooms and was purchased by Mr. W. W. 


Astor. 
G. H. W. 

GRICULTURAL AND BUILDING CUS- 
TOMS: TEMOINS (cliv. 334, 373, 393, 
412).—lf a working man is told to dig away 
a sloping bank, it must be in his interest to 
maintain and prove how high the bank was 
at the edge where he started digging. In 
order to have such ‘‘ witnesses’’ of his work, 
the Chinese workman leaves at set intervals 
conical columns of the original soil standing, 
which the 
amount of the excavated material can be cal- 
culated. Any argument about the original 
contour of the excavated area can easily be 
settled by reference to columns which have 


| been left standing. 


It is of great interest to me that similar 
methods were in vogue in France in the seven- 
teenth century. The témoins of Fénelon 
undoubtedly refer to excavation indicators as 
the Chinese use them to-day. Once the work- 
men have been paid off these témoins are of no 
further use and they perish gradually, sooner 
or later, according to the nature of the soil. 

The significance of this method of marking 
having been explained, I hope that the 
information may be forthcoming whether a 
similar custom is or was prevalent in any 
other European country . 

G. A. R. Goyte. 

China. 

OMBINATION LOCKS (cliv. 335; ely. 

16).—In the Codex Icon. 242, of the State 
Library in Munich, a manuscript of seventy 
vellum leaves by Joannes Fontana’ of ca. 
1420, there are two pictures of combination 
locks. In Nuremberg the invention has been 
attributed to Hans Ehemann, who made such 
locks around 1540. A picture of Fontana’s 
lock can be found in Feldhaus. ‘ Die Technik 
der Vorzeit,’ Leipzig and Berlin, 1914. which 


| furnished also the material for this reply. 


G. A. R. Goyze. 
LANCASTER AUTHORS: CHRISTO- 
PHER JOHNSON, SURGEON (clv. 
28).—Christopher Johnson was a member of 
a family of medical men, that included three 
Christophers, father, son, and grandson, who 
practised medicine in Lancaster for upwards 
of a century. 
The first Christopher Johnson settled in 
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Lancaster towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. He is no doubt the ‘‘ Mr. Johnson ”’ 
who appears in the ‘ Medical Register ’ ra 

1780, in the list of surgeons and apothecaries} A New English Dictionary ; 6 
of Lancaster. His son, Christopher II, the | Principles, Vol. X. ii—2. Wise—Wyzen, 
translator of Mahon’s ‘ Essay,’ after studying | Wan ore: "ied C.D. ajar ot Eb 
at the University of Edinburgh, was a lead- | ee Oe A. SIRE LURE, 


: sp f ; don Press. £1 net.). 

ing practitioner in Lancaster for more than | TING th: . 

Site wears, ond wae & eebn Of ecdestinnss | RITING down, at the head of this notice, 
y years, < an < : xCO} me the price of the concluding section of the 


! 





on . Historical 


culture. He died in 1866 (‘ Medical Divec- | Great Dictionary it struck one that perhaps 
tory,’ 1867). His son, Christopher III,) we have here the biggest pound’s worth in the 
attained great distinction in his profession, | world. Certainly no section of the Dictionary 
and also in the civil life of the town. He | surpasses this in variety of interest and excel- 

| lence of treatment, and but few rival it, 


became a F.R.C.S., and in 1879 was President 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Branch of the 
British Medical Association. 
of years he was a member of the Lanzaster 


corporation and a J.P., and in 1857-58 was | 
and was | 
(Obituary notices | 


mayor. He died, 6 Nov., 1894, 
accorded a public funeral. 
in Lancet, 1894, ii, 1190; 
Journal, 1894, ii, 1149). 
James Johnson, brother of Christopher ITT, 
also practised for some years as a physician 
in Lancaster. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, on Jan. 18, 1830, aged 16, and 
graduated B.A., 1834; M.B., 1837; and 
M._D., 1842 (Burtchaell and Sadleir, ‘Alumni 
Deblin.’ 1924, 441). 
W:. J.B; 


LK-LORE: THE TIGRESS CROSSING 

A RIVER WITH HER WHELPS (cliv. 

333, 430; clv. 17).—The Yougoslave version of 

the ferry-boat problem is that of three kings 

and three slaves; no king would be left in 

company of two slaves, for fear to be killed. 
Otto F. Barer. 


NEGLECTED FACTOR IN PLACE- 

NAMES (cliii. 311, 321, 554, 409; cliv. 
455; clv. 5).—The articles under this heading 
are unscientific. 
for example, that we should have heard no 
more of ‘‘ bael fires of Anglo-Saxon days.”’ 
The O.N. bal, a funeral pile, is found in 
Anglo-Saxon as bal, but it is not connected 
with the place-names which have “ Bell’’ for 
a prefix. What are ‘“sun-alignments,’’ or 
simply ‘‘alignments’’? Are they not the 
inventions of an idle fancy ? 


British Medical 


S. O. Appy. 
—- WANTED (clv. 28).—Shakespeare’s 


97th sonnet has for its opening lines: 
“How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee the pleasure of the fleeting year.” 
Tf not a misquotation, the line given is 


obviously a close imitation of the above. 
Everyn M. Coomses. 


[Several other contributors thanked for sup- 
plying the Shakespeare reference. ] 


For a number | 


One would have thought, | 


Slight recollection of the material which be. 
longs to this part of the alphabet brings one 
readily to account for that: it is so largely 
old, and English and rooted deep in the 
essential strata of human life and conversa- 


tion. The number of words recorded is 4,488, 
and the number of illustrative quotations 
29,077. Among the words are, on the one hand, 


|}a considerable proportion of interesting 
| obsoletes, and, on the other, specimens of the 
| latest coinage of the United States. Thus, on 

the very first page, with quotations from a 
| 1000 to c 1440, we have “wise” as_ trailing 
| stem or runner in a plant, such as the straw- 
| berry; and, on the next, ‘‘ to put wise,” with 
| 1901 as first date, and “to wise up,” which 
| appears to go no further back than 1919. The 
| puzzle of the “acre” in “ wise-acre” is not 
| yet solved, the German prototype being zeiger. 
| Definitions in this section are good, for 
j}example those belonging respectively to 
“wish ” (culminating in ‘a passive or in- 
| active desire”’); “wit”—as a qaulity of 
| speech; “ word” in all senses, but especially 
| as an element of speech, only that the explana. 
| tion of “ito take (a person) at his word 
|} omits the element of surprise, and the getting 
of an advantage usually present in it. ‘ Wish- 
| hounds,” the Dartmoor ghostly pack, find 
place here, and so does another word of local 
interest, the Sussex “ wist”’ which. indeed, 
| has a goodly muster of quotations and signifies 
|}a measure of land variously computed and 
referable, it is suggested, to the size of a 
given community, being perhaps a use of O.E. 
| wist “‘ provision,” ‘ sustenance.” 

Several familiar words derived from proper 
names fall here, as Wistaria (so-named in 
1818 by T. Nuttall in honour of Caspar Wistar 
or Wister); Witney (mention is made of the 
decision of the Courts in 1909, whereby this 
name is restricted to blankets made by the 
Witney manufacturers); Woolwich; Worcester 
(its earliest use was not for china, but for a 
fine cloth); Wordsworthian; Wormian (small 
bones found in the sutures of the skull); 
Worsted. 

It seems rather curious that no quotation 
for “witan’” has been found earlier than 
1807; “‘ Witenagemot,” of course, occurs in 
Alfric “ Witch ” in early use denoted a man 
as much as a woman; indeed, here is Swift 
writing to Stella in 1712 “ Am I a Laplander? 
am I a witch?” In New England they say 
“as nervous as a witch”; and the word is 
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applied to such divers objects as the stormy | blue dye-stuff “prepared from the leaves of 
petrel; a black West Indian bird of the cuckoo | 4%@ts tinctoria powdered and fermented ” 
family; a kind of snail; and the “‘ dobby ” of which every schoolboy connects with the 
a loom. More interesting still there is the | Gncient agg my .,  Woad-ashes ” is another 
“Witch of Agnesi,” a plane curve named after | al word, but it means the ashes of burnt 
M. G. Agnesi, though for ‘“ witch” in this | “MCNees. Cae Se 
locution no reason is brought forward.| With ‘“‘ Woe” we touch a point in the bed- 
“Witch-bell ” (the quotation is from Hogg) is | 20k of language, if so we may put it; it is a 
Scotch for a harebell. The substantive itseif |‘ Com. Indo-European interjection, used as a 
seems to be derived from the O.B. verb |Patural exclamation of lament.” The most 
wiccian of obscure origin. The O.E. wice and | teresting development from this word is the 
wic has also worked down in modern. speech | @djective “* woe-begone.” ‘* Wolf” is another 
to “ witch,” with alternative spelling “ wych,” | word with deep-going root of many reiations; 
and (signifying ‘‘ pliant’) is appropriated, as | W® observe that little countenance is given to 
in “ wych elm,” to trees with lian branches. | the proposal to connect it ultimately with 


«“e ’ 





The first article under “ with” concerns the | Axew, “ Wolf of hell” was an old appella- 
substantive—the name, that is, possibly, a| tion of the Devil. Two musical uses - of 
corruption of ‘‘ width,” for the partition be-| ‘‘ wolf” are recorded: in the one, which goes 
tween flues in a chimney-stack. Its first ap-| back to the eighteenth century, it denotes a 
pearance would seem to be in an Act of 7/ ‘‘ harsh, howling sound” in certain chords on 
Anne, and the last quotation given here (1905) | keyed instruments, the organ in particular, 
shows it to be in technical use at the present | ‘‘ when tuned by any form of unequal tempera- 
day. There follows the splendid article, with | ment ”’; in the other, harsh sound on stringed 
its pithy introductory sketch of development, | instruments due to faulty vibration—“ that 
on ‘with ” preposition. It runs to over six-| hollow teeth-on-edge growl called the ‘ wolf ’.” 
teen columns. Among happy instances of sub-| ‘I'he Alsatian wolf-dog is definitely stated to be 
stitution we should place ‘ withdrawal ” | derived from a cross between German sheep- 
which came into use in the early nineteenth | dog and wolf. “ Wolf’s head” in Old English 
century for ‘“‘ withdrawment.” ‘‘ Wither,” to | Law, is the cry for the pursuit of an outlaw, 
dry or shrivel up is pronounced to be appar-| and transferred to the outlaw himself. 
ently a variant from ‘‘ weather’”’; it is aj|‘“‘ Woman,” again, furnishes a remarkably 
technical term in the manufacture of tea (if | good article. ‘The different pronunciation of 
manufacture is here the right word) for the| the wo- in the singular and plural of this 
drying of the leaf before roasting, a sense for | word, is referred to associative influence from 
which there is a mid-eighteenth century | “‘ foot” and “feet” and the like pairs. We 
quotation. ‘‘ Withershins,” chiefly Scotch, ap-| enjoyed much the little collection of proverbs 
pears not to have been found earlier than the | about women. Among words of unknown 
sixteenth century. ‘‘ Withwind” that  is| origin is “ wonder.” Only one quotation, and 
‘““bindweed,” and used, as ‘‘ bindweed”’ is, for) that from the eighteenth century, precedes 
more than one climbing plant, has been |“ Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’” 
brought back to us, it seems, by Hardy and which, though “ fairyland ” and “ fatherland ” 
the Poet Laureate. In ‘‘ witness ’’—as in the| may have helped, we take to be the effective 
French témoin—we have passage from abstract | origin of the numerous new compounds with 
to concrete in the development of meaning,;| “land.” ‘“ Wondrous” is notable, the ad- 
the word, in its earliest significance meaning | jectival suffix -ous, after “‘ marvellous,’ having 
“knowledge,” though in the ordinary modern} been substituted for the end of the old ad- 
senses it is not long to seek. A good collection | jective “‘ wonders.” ‘This, by all the rules 
of quotations shews the use of the word for | reprehensible, goes back to the sixteenth cen- 
evidential mark, and then there is modern use| tury or so. ‘‘ Wood” tree, ground covered 
of it in textual criticism to denote a MS. or| with trees, or the substance of a tree, is an 
early version considered as authority. A use} outstanding good article, and ‘ wood,” which is 
parallel to that of témoin recently discussed | the Indo-Eur. wat- and made in Latin vates 
in our columng is also here. ‘“‘ Witness-box” | and which in English, or rather Scottish, 
is illustrated from 1806; in America they| means lunatic, takes one over much ground 
speak of a “‘ witness-stand.” As an example in its quotations. That elusive word ‘* wood- 
showing the diligence of the compilers and | bine” seems, in truth, best fixed to the honey- 
their range may be cited the word “ witz-| suckle: ivy and convolvulus have given it up; 
choura” which denotes a “ style of lady’s mantle | but—almost a pity, we think—Ampelopsis, in 
—fashionable c 1820-35.” In the mention of} America, is adopting it. Under “ wooden” 
“Wizard of the North” as a designation of! we come upon much history and custom: 
Sir Walter Scott should not some note of its | “ wooden walls”; ‘‘ wooden spoon”; “‘ wooden 
origin have been given? How many people| shoe” type of the French peasant and his 
could give the right name to the green top of | misery in the eighteenth century; and the 
a plant having an edible root? The right) wooden horse of Troy. ‘“ Wooden horse” is 
name is ‘‘ Wizle ”—now, it would appear, only | besides both an old expression for a ship, and 
dialectal, but worthy to be made general. It | name for an instrument of military punish- 
is surprising how large a number of words| ment. ‘ Wool” and its derivatives form a 
there is—all, to be sure, obsolete—beginning fine series of articles. Perhaps a few more 
with wl: thus “ wlaffe,” to stammer; “wlonk,” | historical particulars might have been added 
proud. Again, a particularly interesting col-| to the explanation of “ woolSack.” ‘“ Wool- 
lection of passages illustrates “woad” the| saw” is one of the few foreign words in the 
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section: the first quotation is of 1757: the 
meaning, among people of African descent 


’ 
Central America, “an evil spirit.” “ Wor 


we are inclined to consider the best article of | 
all, whether its massiveness, its articulation | 


or the intrusive interest of the quotations is 
made the point. It records some _ curious 
attempts, Sir F. Palgrave’s 
example. Perhaps, though, one 
e 2”? A s 
work ” beside it. 


should put 


which is or was done,” etc., omitting, what we 


think is inseparable from the word even in its | 
lightest uses, the sense of volition and purpose. | 


A cricketing use of “work” is uncommonly 
precise: it denotes “ the deflection of the ball 


after touching the ground, resulting from the | 
oe or twist imparted to it by the bowler.” | 
r 


“e 


wrought ”; 


he past of “ work” was once 
past 


the Dictionary tells us that the “‘ new” 


“ worked ” became established in the fifteenth | 


century, so that its newness is all by ——: 
son. We were surprised to find “ workable” 
as old as it is—the first quotation is from 
Ascham. Under ‘ workhouse” it is noted 
that the official name of the house for the un- 
employed poor formerly so designated is now 
“poor-law institution,’’ which does not seem 
much of an improvement. The adoption of the 
word in the United States as name for a house 
of correction for petty offences has been noted. 
“ Working-class ” is an early nineteenth cen- 
tury ne i and so is “working-man.” Then 
we come on to “ world ’—again a splendid com- 
pilation. Its first meaning, taken etymo- 
logically, is “age” or “life of man.” A 
charter dated 832 furnishes the first example. 
The meaning “sphere of interest or activity ” 
was bound up at first (the earliest instance 
given is from Sidney) with the idea of man as 
a microcosm. ‘“ World of words” is a seven- 
teenth century way of mentioning a diction- 
ary. Under “ worm” is noted the Scottish 
use of the word for toothache. We observed 
that its use for the thread or spiral ridge or 
hollow of a screw is not earlier than the seven- 
teenth century. “ Worry” as a verb in the 
first sense “ to strangle ”’ is among our earliest 
words, but as a substantive seems to have been 
new to Wilberforce, quoted 1804: ‘“‘So much 
so, that the incessant worry (is it an ex- 
pressive word).”’ The verb in a figurative sense 
is traced back to the mid-sixteenth century. 
“ Worth ”—as is seen in place-names—means 
an “ enclosed place,” ‘‘ homestead.” and, except 
for one seventeenth century example, place- 
names furnish all the evidence for it. The 
quotation is from a deed of conveyance which 
mentions ‘“‘the Woorth commonly called 
Margret Acre.” i 
the first quotation for 


“worthless.” Five 


quotations illustrate the English Law phrase | : , p 
| progress with more zealous interest or rejoice 


“worthy of blood” thus ‘‘ 1628 Coxe On Litt. 


12b, the bloud of the part of the father is more | 


worthy . . in iudgement of law, than the 
bloud of the part of the mother.” Adjectives 
compounded with “‘ -worthy ” occur first in the 
thirteenth century as variants of old forms 


in 
ad” | 


*“ wordspite ” for | 


We found some little fault | 
with a definition of ‘“ work” as “ something | 


| : 
|compounded with -wurthe. ‘‘ Blameworthy”” 
and ‘“‘thankworthy ” come from the fourteenth ” 
| century; “‘ praiseworthy ” and “noteworthy” 
from the sixteenth; ‘“ seaworthy” first in” 
1807. Many others appeared and have not 
sustained themselves, and a few modern forma 
tions are mentioned which one may well expect 
to disappear. ‘“‘ Airworthy,” which is pretty 
sure to hold its own, is not given. 

Words in wr- are brought together in g 
separate section. In one of those brief but 
compendious introductory paragraphs which 
form one of the best and most characteristi¢ 
features of the Dictionary we are told that 
about 130 such words are recorded from OE, 
It was a difficult initial to pronounce, and the 
difficulty may be indicated by the northern 
tendency to interpolate a vowel. In 
| fifteenth century spellings begin to shew 4 
| dropping of the w, which was finally, in ¢ 
standard pronunciation of English, ctandoal 
in the seventeenth century. “Wrap ” with its 


*” | derivatives is one of the most interesting here, 


| As the verb (a word of obscure origin) it goes 

| back to the fourteenth century; it had been — 
preceded by  ‘“ bewrap.”’ It devel 
|‘ wrapper” in the following century, | but 
| “wrap” as substantive, and also “ wrapping” 
|are, on the whole, nineteenth century wo 
From a Daily Chronicle of 1861 is quoted “ we 
have heard Livingstone, the African ex 
plorer, and many other travellers, say that at 
night no wrap could equal the beard.” 

Under ‘ wreck’ the first definition is legal, 
with date 1077 “ Wm. I, in Chron. Abb. Ram 
sey.” ‘Wrench’ is an interesting word which 
among its less known meanings signifies, 
as substantive and verb, technically in coursing 
the turn or veer of the hare at less than a 
right angle. . “Two Wrenches stand for @ 
Turn” it is explained. “ Rick” is another 
word for the same motion. ‘ Wrest’ presents 
a delightful little collection of quotations for 
its sense as an implement for tuning a stri 
musical instrument. e first uses 
“wretch ” are far unlike the modern uses 
the word in ‘ Beowulf’ or in Alfred’s speech 
denoted an exile. In German the meani 
developed into “adventurer” or “ knig 
errant’; it is found in OS, applied to the 
Magi. We must not close without at least 
mention of the admirable articles on “ write” 
and its derivatives and on “ wrong.’ Another 
good instance of the Dictionary’s astonishing 
thoroughness is the inclusion of ‘“‘ writing- 
master ’”’ as name for the yellow-hammer 
“Writing School” is the sense familiar at 
Oxford University goes back no further than 





‘Titus Andronicus ’ supplies | 


1876. 

Tribute to the Great_Dictionary has beet 
paid from all sides. It possesses, however, 
assuredly, no admirers who have followed, its 


in its completion with more thorough satis 
faction than the brotherhood of ‘N. & Q’ 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 
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